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VEGETABLE EATERS 


CONSTITUTE A LARGE PORTION OF THE HUMAN RACE, 
ESPECIALLY IN EUROPE AND ASIA. 

In the seventh number, page 105 of our Journal for the present year, 
we gave an extract from the first Vol. of the Journal of Health, (p. 7) 
which stated that ‘‘a large majority of mankind do not eat any animal 
food, or eat it so sparingly and at such intervals that it cannot be said 
to form their nourishment. Millions in Asia are sustained by rice alone, 
with perhaps a little vegetable oil for seasoning. In Italy, and south- 
em Europe generally, bread made of the meal of wheat or Indian corn, 
with lettuce and the like, mixed with oil, constitutes the food of the 
most robust part of its population. The Lazzaroni of Naples, with 
forms so active and finely proportioned, cannot even calculate on this 





much; coarse bread and potatoes are their chief diet. Hundreds of 


thousands,—we might say millions of Irish do not see flesh nor fish 
from one week’s end to the other. Potatoes and oat meal are their ar- 
ticles of food—if milk can be added it is thought a luxury ; yet where 
shall we find a more healthy and robust population, or one more en- 
during of bodily fatigue, and exhibiting more mental vivacity ?” 

In reply to this, it is asked ; “If so large a portion of the human fam- 
ily subsist on vegetable food, and if vegetable food be more conducive 
to health, strength and long life, why is it that those portions of the hu- 
man race who do subsist on such food are not distinguished for their 
— exemption from disease and their remarkable duration of 
H ?? 

This is a question that we are glad to have brought directly before 
our readers, because we know that it is a matter of immense error and 
perplexity, and therefore we are glad of an opportunity to meet and 
answer it correctly. 

Be it understood then, that whatever may have been true of the 
primitive inhabitants of the earth, in more modern times, all who ab- 
stain from animal food, do so, either from necessity or on religious 
grounds. Be it remembered also, that, we have always taught that 
although a pure and well regulated vegetable diet is, in all respectz, 
best adapted to sustain the human constitution, yet some kinds and 
preparations of vegetable food can be made more pernicious than a plain 
and well ordered portion of animal food, and that many other things 
pertaining to the dietetic and other voluntary habits of man are far 
more pernicious than animal food. 
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If therefore the Hindoos from a superstitious notion of the transmi- 
gration of the soul abstain from animal food, such a notion will not di. 
rect them with any physiological accuracy in the selection and p 
ration and quantity of their vegetable food, nor in regard to other in. 
dulgences and habits. Or if millions of others are so ignorant, so de. 
graded and so miserably poor, that they are compelled of necessity to 
abstain from animal food, their wretched condition and circumstances 
will by no means lead them to the adoption of a correct regimen of diet 
and other voluntary habits ; hence in both cases, the widest door possi. 
ble, will be left open for their indulgence in every thing that their re. 
ligion does not prohibit, or necessity withhold from them. All kinds of 
intoxicating liquors and substances, every error in regard to the quali- 
ty and quantity of such food as they do have,—every species of sensu. 
ality—filthiness, degradation and vice,—each of which is far more ob- 
jectionable than animal food, will be indulged in to the full extent of 
their means and opportunities. Is it then, fuir toask why such people do 
not afford a full exemplification of all that we teach concerning the ex. 
cellencies of a pure, vegetable diet in connection with a correct gene 
ral regimen? In order to such an exemplification, those who abstain 


from animal food must do so intelligently from correct physiological 


principles; principles that clearly and fully teach them not only to ab 
stain from animal food, but even more rigorously from every thing 
more pernicious, and to regulate with accuracy their dietetic and other 
habits and circumstances, with reference to the quality of their food 
and drink, their sleeping, clothing, cleanliness, air, exercise, employ- 
ment, passions, &c. &c. 

But how is it with the millions of human beings that mostly or en- 
tirely abstain from animal food? ‘The ordinary food of the peasantry 
of Norway is bread and gruel, or broth prepared of oatmeal. They oc 
casionally indulge in a little dried fish, and very rarely partake of a 
little flesh as a luxury. In Sweden the food of the peasantry com 
sists of hard bread and gruel; a little dried fish but no flesh. In Den 
mark the diet of the peasantry is the same as in Sweden. In Russia 
their food consists of black bread, cabbage and other vegetables with- 
out flesh or butter. In Poland, they subsist on cabbage and potatoes; 
sometimes, but not generally, peas, black bread and gruel, without but- 
ter or flesh. Throughout Germany, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Ireland—in short throughout all Europe the food of 
the peasantry varies little from what we have already stated ; butat the 
same time their habits, condition and circumstances in other respects 
are nearly as bad as they possibly can be. In many parts they are actu- 
ally slaves ; bought and sold with the soil on which they live and toil, 
and are nearly as much degraded as any of the slaves in our souther 
states. Their habitations are for the most part, nothing more than log 
or mud cabins covered with bark or turf; and consisting general 
of one snoky and unventillated room, into which are frequently cro 
ed parents, children, cattle, pigs, poultry, &c. in extreme filthiness, 
and all respiring the same excessively impure and unwholsome aif. 
They are most of them abominably filthy in their persons, clothes 
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food, and sensual to the extent of their means and abilities; indulging 
feely, and when they can, excessively, in whiskey, tobacco and other 
kinds of intoxicating liquors and substances. They are for the most 

miserably clad and often suffer extremely from cold and other in- 
demencies of the weather; and are compelled to labor hard and long, 
for which they receive only a meagre subsistence. In some parts they 
ye obliged to labor for the owners of the soil during every day in the 
week except Sundays, and are frequently beaten and treated with 
t unkindness, by their arbitrary and capricious masters. 

“The population of France is thirty two millions; of this number, 
sven and a half millions receive less than twenty dollars a year for 
their support. And near twenty three millions are compelled to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life with from five to eight cents a day. ‘The 
french are consequently compelled to live with proportionate frugali- 

in order to live at all; and we are informed that seven millions of 

people do not eat flesh nor wheaten bread. They live upon barley, 

e, buckwheat, chesnuts and a few potatoes, and their drink is water. 
heir condition is that of extreme poverty, oppression and filth. 

“The population of Ireland is about eight millions. In 1791 when 
itwas about half as numerous as it now is, an enumeration was made 
ofall the dwelling houses on the Island. They amounted to seven 
hundred thousand. From the character of these houses, we may infer, 
insome manner the condition of the inhabitants at the time. About 
me hundred and thirteen thousand of these dwelling houses were oc- 
cupied by paupers. More than five hundre.J thousands had only one 
hearth in them, leaving a very small proportion which were so con- 
structed as to accommodate their inmates with more than a single fire. 
The number of dwelling houses has probably doubled since that time, 
but we are not aware that the ratio of poverty has decreased. The 
wil of Ireland is owned by comparatively few individuals. These let 
wut their lands in large tracts to jobbers or ‘middle men,’ who in their 
tun underlet them to cottiers, a class of peasants who occupy and cul- 
fivate them. The proprietors of the soil, live principally in England 
won the Continent, and the cottiers or cultivators form the bulk of the 
lish peasantry. Each of these occupies a cabin, and from a quarter 
ofan acre to four or five acres of land. The cabins are described as 
four mud walls with one entrance, and frequently without windows or 
chimneys. Numbers have not a bed nor even a bed frame, sleeping 
upon straw or heath upon their clay floor. We might cappess this to 
bean exaggerated account, if we had not seen enough of Irish modes 
ofliving along the.routes of the railways in our country, to confirm the 
trath of the description. 

“The Irish peasantry are compelled to labor extremely hard, and 
nearly all they can earn is taken to pay rents and taxes. With such 
wanty means of livelihood, they are obliged to live upon the cheapest 

Potatoes are their chief support ; and tg,these is sometimes ad- * 
ded milk or butter-milk and occasionally bread, ,But the cottier can 
lrely indulge in the luxury of flesh-meat. Every thing that he can 
lise except his potatoes, goes to the landlord for rent, or to the priest 
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for tithzs, and when the potatoe crop fails, beggary or starvation ig hig 
only alternative. Yet with all this poverty, oppression and hardship, the 
Irish peasantry annually consume an almost incredible quantity of whig. 
key, tobacco and other intoxicating substances. 

“From these and like causes almost the whole nation has beep 
steeped in poverty for ages together ; and the physical suffering of th 
people from cold, hunger, &c. have been so great, and so general, a 
to shorten by many years, the average duration of life. Even the 
ricultural population is reduced to the very verge of beggary and any 
extremely igncrant, turbulent and careless of life; and the country’s 
overrun with hordes of mendicants. Famine is of almost annual 
currence ; and crime is frightful, both from its atrocity and extent; and 
the lives of the people are habitually shortened by starvation and cop. 
tagious fever, which is the natural result of scarcity of food and cloth 
ing, of want of employment and mental dispondency, yet the overflow 
of population has pauperized both England and Scotland and almost 
deluged America. 

“A labourer eats flesh meat, generally at Christmas and Easte 
which may cost him three shillings. In many cases however, theo. 
dinary extent of employment would not support a labourer well on po 
tatoes, if he had a family to provide for. 

‘The English poor are vastly more cleanly in their habits than the 
Irish—and the food of the latter is coarser. The Irish cabin is th 
scene of excessive filth and penury. 

“On a winter’s evening in Dublin, about seven o’clock, it is common 
to see wretched creatures without any other covering than a blanket or 
an old ragged cloak, stretched by the railing of the kitchen windows 
watching with intense eagerness for the potatoe peelings, and forth 
scrapings of the plates after the wealthiest classes have dined. 

“The population of Scotland is between two and three millions 
The mode of living, among the laboring classes, where flesh meat er 
cept on Sundays is rarely used, would hardly satisfy the appetiteo 
a New England man. In England only one sixth part of her im 
mense population are proprietors of the soil although one third part 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits. It was stated in 1819 by the 
member of Parliament from Coventry, that there were in that town, 
five classes of manufacturers each working sixteen hours a day. The 
first class earned ten shillings per week, the second, five shillings and 
sixpence, the third, three shillings and ninepence, the fourth, two shi 
lings, and the fifth one shillirg and sixpence. 

“The Nottingham stocking weavers, as stated by: them, in a pub 
lic address, after working from fourteen to sixteen hours a day, oa 
earned from four to seven shillings per week, and were obliged to sub- 
sist on bread and water, or potatoes and salt. The consequences 
this state of things is that, the working classe’ even in England, must 
content themselves with a very meagre diet, and with few comfort” 
Yet here, as elsewhere, these very people will some how or other 
most universally contrive to indulge in narcotic and alcoholic stim 
lants, and many of them to intoxication, at times. 
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In Asia matters are if possible, still worse. A redundant population 
—forms of civil government which annihilate all public and private en- 
‘erprise—extreme indolence, sensuality and improvidence—all, with 
gany other causes, conspire to make the Asiatics for the most part, 
adegraded and miserable race of beings. The inhabitants of China 
snd Hindostan, and of many other parts of Asia depend principally on 
fice for subsistence : but they are no further confined to this article 
than necessity compels them to be. As a general fact, they are so 
piserably fed and so pinched with hunger that they will eat voraciously 
whatever comes in their way, whether it be vegetable or animal sub- 
dance. And they indulge to the utmost extent of their ability in the 
ye of intoxicating drugs and drinks, and in every other form of sens- 


With such a picture before us of the inhabitants of Europe and Asia 
absisting mostly or entirely on vegetable food, have we not reason to be 
wtonished that they attain to so much of bodily perfection—that they 
enjoy $0 much of health and live so long as they do, rather than that they 
we not better made and are nc’ healthier and longer lived? And can 
there be a reasonable doubt th . if to all their other errors and evils 

added the free use of flesh meat, they would be less symmetrical 
vigorous in body,—enjoy a less amount of health, and on an aver- 

, be considerably shorter lived? For we know that notwithstand- 
ingall their errors of habit, and all that is unfavorable to health, 
sirength and longevity in their condition and circumstances, yet among 
these vegetable eaters every where, we find the best specimens of bod- 
ily symmetry and beauty, the greatest ability to labor and the most re- 
natkable duration of life: and it is well known that in every portion of 
the earth, where the inhabitants subsist on a pure vegetable diet and 
wetolerably temperate and correct in other respects, they are finely 
formed, active, vigorous, and healthy, avd attain to an extraordinary 


length of life. 
THOUGHTS FOR THOSE WHO WILL READ THEM. 


{Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.) 


often write for publication. Mark I do not say my articles are 
den read. I am about to make a few remarks which for the interest 
of my fellow creatures, I could wish might be read. I do not wish truth 
rad because I write it; but because it is truth. Facts grate harshly 
®many ears. We moderns are wonderfully refined. The cry of in- 
delicacy is iterated and reiterated, when one dares write physiological 
imths which ought to astound people, and make them “amend their 
mays and their doings.”” Reader don’t be alarmed. I am not about 
fo state or relate any startling truths. My present business is to strike 
ablow home to those habits which give birth to these appaling facts. 
every one know what good habits are, and realize their impor- 
lance, this would be a new world shortly. The anatomical and phys- 
ical ignorance which pervades society, high and low, and reach- 
seven to the Medical oaiies is truly lamentable. Let no one sup- 
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se from this that I wish to decry the medical profession. No on, 
hee, no one can have a higher respect than I have, for the science g 
medicine or its worthy and intelligent professors. But I detest quack, 
ery and an affectation of knowledge where there is consummate ign 
rance, whether it is found in the ranks of the medical profession, » 
among the disciples of steam and lobelia. O! fora new fashion! 
though we havea thousand too many now. I mean the fashion of. 
quiring anatomical and physiological knowledge. If men knew th, 
laws by which life and health are governed and regulated, some 
least would be true to them. I donot say all would. I know betig 
than to say that. Experience proves that in many cases, men rusht 
ruin with their eyes wide open. Or as the amiable and caustic Feggep. 
den has said, ““The more men know the worse they act.” At times] 
am almost agonized when I reflect how many are “perishing for lack of 
knowledge.” But I am still more pained when I see them throw amy 
truth as fast as it is thrown before them. 

Men are very unwilling to make the cultivation of correct physical 
habits a duty. Says one, “J can’t go Graham; he makes a conscience 
of these things. I haveno conscience as respects matters of eatj 
and drinking.” And it is much if they do not quote scripture. Iti 
the fashion to appeal to the Bible to justify intemperance as well'y 
other vices. But is it not a duty to preserve life and health? [fit 

rodigally squander these, knowing what we do, are we guiltlen! 
ho does not condemn the suicidal conduct of the Turk, who alth’ 
warned and entreated by Europeans, quietly folds his hands amid filh 
and submits to the plague as to the sent of the Most High? Inom 
sense it is sent, for it is the inevitable consequence of a transgressin 
of his laws. The same may be said of the man who gats and ingu- 
gitates for years without mercy, and then dies with extensive organi 
disease of the stomach, or a schirrhus tumour in the abdomen, or em 
phagus, or all these complicated and compounded. Shall we a 
with the Turk that it is a special Providence that has taken our friend 
from the world and it becomes us to submit, &c? True it is a Prov 
idence. It is in accordance with the laws of the Almighty that thi 
man’s “violent dealing should come upon his own head.” But ish 
not, if he knows the laws of life and health, as guilty as the Turk who 
dies with the plague he has taken no pains to escape ? 

But says some incurable gormandizer, “I shall not ask any one t 
prescribe the quantity and quality of my aliment. Experience isi] 
guide. I know what hurts me.” With all due respect for the i 
dizet of this man who knows what hurts him, I would gladly convine 
him that knowledge is sometimes better than what he calls experienc, 
which last is often little better than downright ignorance. It is ptt 
ed by post mortem examination, that extensive organic disease of th 
mucous membrane, of the stomach and intestines may exist for yeas 
without being suspected, till some accidental, exciting cause supe 
venes to carry off the person, and an examination reveals the 
Now this man whose autopsy reveals what he so little suspected, mi 
have been one of those ‘who know what hurts them,’ and trusti 
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rience go on to death. Knowledge is wanted! The ignorance of 
mankind of what so nearly concerns them is truly appalling. I repeat 
it knowledge is greatly wanted. But we want virtue also, that we may 

pace with knowledge. I know by observation it is a hard thing 
tobreak up wrong habits, to correct depraved taste, to rouse one’s self 
jo exertions to do things that cannot be pleasant till they become hab- 
tual. Grahamism, or if any one object to the term Grahamism, I will 
say that system which enjoins purity, regularity and temperance in all 
things, has but a sorry chance for credit with the world for more rea- 
gons than one. Those whose obedience coes not keep pace with their 
knowledge injure the cause greatly. They tell what they approve. 
They laud those principles which they respect and believe. But their 
practice is very imperfect. With some changes for the better, they 
still retain enough of former bad habits to make them sick or perhaps 
kill them. They are called Grahamites and the Graham system is 
charged with the ill effects and the deaths which are in reality the leg- 
itimate fruits of their bad habits. For the credit of the system it is to 
be hoped all half-way Grahamites will wholly adopt correct habits. 

Iknow an individual who is a pretty consistent Grahamite, bating 
agreat deal too much study and exercise. At the age of 21 years 
this person in consequence of incorrect habits had never seen a’ well 
day. The excessive use of snuff, tea, condiments and rich food, joined 
eth late hours, excessive study and writing often protracted till 2 
clock in the morning, and great irregularity in almost every thing 
had completely prostrated this person’s health. A gradual adoption 
of correct and regular habrts and thorough temperance principles was 
adernier resort for the recovery of something like health. Now should 
acourse of temperance fail of restoring this person to health, must 
temperance principles bear the blame of the failure? But so it is. The 

am system suffers from the fact that many whose constitutions 
are broken down by excesses, resort to this system as a forlorn hope, 
and if their ruin is too complete to admit of renovation and they die, 
then the Graham system has killed them. 

Health without good habits, is a superstructure without a base, and 
the attempt to restore lost health by a course of drugging without re- 
forming bad habits, is as useless as to attempt to ease a burn whilst re- 
maining in the fire. I know men eagerly catch at the assertions of 

s, that they may be cured of their maladies and retain their in- 
iteosicn Appetite is a powerful pleader and they are willing to pay 
largely for the quack nostrum which promises to render indulgence in- 
nocuous. Appetite is so seducing and so powerful, that men are wil- 
ling to reward any one liberally, who will help to quiet their fears and 
lay conscience asleep. It is said the Turks kill the bearer of evil tid- 
ings, and the man who dares tell unwelcome truths in this age, shares 


‘somewhat similar fate. His life is spared if he is proof against slan- 


der and vilification of almost every kind. Quack nostrums promise a 


— deal and they perform a great deal; but that they perform what 


y promise is quite another thing. I am not old, but have outlived 
Bumberless quack medicines. [ well remember a hysterical old maid, 
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who suffered from a complication of evils ; the consequence of impru- 
dence and indulgence ; who promised herself complete renovation and 
immunity, and a long life of an hundred years from the use of the “eel. 
ebrated” Hygeian pills. That persons who glut and gormandize do 
experience a temporary relief from drastic medicines I do not deny: 
but at what a fearful expense, dreadful, perhaps protracted sufferi 
or the dissecting knife will explain. True, quack medicines do note 
ways kill outright. ‘Mankind are tough,” and will often live long ip 
spite of all their abuses. 

Temperance supercedes the necessity of quack medicines. If men 
will not be temperate, disease and suffering will inevitably ensue ; mep 
will probably, if the present fashion continues, pay quacks for helpi 
them complete their ruin more speedily. I most heartily detest the 
whole race of empirics, and the Thomsonians come in for a full share of 
my abhorrence; still they deserve credit for steaming filth from the 
persons of many upon whom it had been for years, perhaps their life 
time accumulating. Now if people will not wash and cleanse their 
persons, why they may pay Thompsonians for doing it, and but for 
the accompaniments, perhaps with advantage. M. 8. G. 


NITRATE OF SILVER AND CALOMEL IN IMMENSE DOSES. 


POPULAR ERRORS. “A LITTLE WON'T HURT YOU.”—“WHAT IS ONE 
MAN’S MEAT IS ANOTHER MAN’S POISON.’ —HARDENING THE SYs- 
TEM.—DANGER OF DABBLING WITH POISONS. 





Mr Epitor:—Allow me to lay before your readers the following 
interesting and extraordinary case. I find it copied into Bell’s Journal 
of Medicine from the British and Foreign Medical Review ; and have 
abridged it, selecting those points which are interesting to general 
readers. 

‘There resides in the vicinity of London, a gentleman whose name 
must be familiar to many thousands of its inhabitants. His skin is in- 
tensely blue from the internal use (or abuse) of nitrate of silver. He 
is now about 73 years of age, and at the age of 45. became affected 
with epileptic fits of the most violent and distressing kind. In one 
of the fits he totally and forever lost his hearing. A most die 
tressing noise in the head has ever since harrassed the patient. After 
trying various remedies without benefit, he was advised by the late Dr 
Curry, of Guy’s Hospital, to enter on a course of the nitrate of silver, 
beginning with small doses, a quarter of a grain three times a day, 
gradually increased. In a few weeks the attacks began to diminish n 
intensity ; and the medicine being continued in increasing doses, insix 
months from the commencement of the course, the epileptic paror 
ysms entirely ceased. Dr Curry never warned the patient as to the 
effects of nitrate of silver on the skin, if long continued, and the physic 
ian himself dying about this time, the patient continued the use of the 
medicine three years, the dose being nearly eighteen grains a day, for 
nearly all the third year! The patient, who is a highly intelligent man 
avers that he never experienced an unpleasant effect from the medi 
cine—indeed he felt no effect at all except its remedial power in & 
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resting the epilepsy. Not having any idea of its physiological agency 
on the skin, he continued the nitrate with a view of effectually guard- 
ing against the return of the malady which he so much dreaded. It 
does not appear that the blae.color made any serious advance till tow-- 
ards the close of the third year. At this remote period, however, he: 
, does not recollect the exact time when the blue tinge of the skin com-- 
menced or reached its height.” 

This case suggests a few reflections. It teaches us that present re-- 
lief may be purchased at the expense of future, greater and irrepara- 
ble evil consequences. It is, by the way, by no means certain that the: 
epileptic attacks in this case, were cured by the nitrate. It is very 
common, in such cases, to unite with the medical treatment some 
changes in diet or other habits ; and while the favorable result is ow-- 
ing principally or wholly to those means, the whole benefit is credited 
to the medicine. Still, granting that the cure of epilepsy was owing” 
to the use of the nitrate, it was purchased at a dear rate—at a price 
which the individual, had it been proposed beforehand, would hardly 
have been willing to have paid. 

Again, although this treatment resulted in a cure, it did not thence 
follow that it was the dest treatment. Undoubtedly the epileptic at- 
tacks might have been prevented by correct treatment upon physiolog- 
ical principles, without the melancholy consequences which result- 
ed from the use of the nitrate. So it is with a great portion of the 
medicine which is daily and hourly swallowed. A me is 
subject to headache, or colic, or cholera morbus, and he has found 
that a dose of salts, or castor oil, or hot herb tea, will relieve it; and 
without inquiring or hardly caring whether it would not be altogether 
better in the long run, to try natural and gentle means, to remove the 
evil and afterwards to stop the cause, he administers the remedy and 
praises its efficacy, while it has perhaps cost him an irreparable injury 
to a organ, and cut off perhaps months or years from the sum 
ot his life. 

Another reflection readily suggested by this case is, that we may be 
indulging in practices and forming habits which are ruining our health 
and shortening our lives without being conscious of the least injury. 
The patient in this case ‘“‘never experienced any unpleasant effect 
from the medicine ;”’ yet it was secretely exerting its destructive effect 
upon the system. Not only did he not dream of the effect which 
it was having, but he was all the while flattering himself with the de- 
lusion that it was the best thing he could do—that it suited him ; and 
that though the taking of eighteen grains of lunar caustic in a day would 
kill another man, it was ‘good for him!’ ‘What is one man’s meat, 
is another man’s poison.” But his ignorance did not alter the fact 
that it was all the while poisoning him.—‘But he took too much. 
Proper doses, if he had stopped at the right time, would have done 
him no harm.’ In the first place we answer to this popular notion, that 
the great difficulty lies in determining the right time to stop. I 
there is no stopping place ; for he must every day take a little more 
than on the preceding day, in order to produce the same effect. Again, 
it is a mistake that a little would not even hurt him at all. One grain 
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per day would have one eighteenth part of the effect which eighteen 
would have. That same doctrine used to be applied to ardent spirits, 
It is now exploded. If ten glasses of rum will make a man drunk, ong 
glass will make him one tenth drunk. Jugt so it is with all poisons, 
The first glass of the ten had just as much to do with making the ma 
drunk as the last glass. Why? Because it contained just as much 
alcohol therefore operated just as much asa poison. So also the first 
grain of caustic in this case had as much to do with turning the pa. 
tient’s skin blue, as any one of the eighteen last. Every grain during 
the whole three years was contributing equally to the effect. 

This case suggests a doubt whether it is possible soto harden the 
constitution by the use of a poison that it may be taken without injury, 
We know it is a popular notion. ‘Oh, I’m used toit. Itdon’t hurt 
me.’ But we have no doubt it is a falacy. True, a poison may be tak- 
en at first in very small doses and increased gradually without seemi 
to have any effect. The sensibility of the nerves and muscles and or- 
gans with which it comes immediately in contact, is indeed deadened, 
and it does not produce the spasms and convulsions which it otherwise 
would ; and these calloused parts transmit the injury to some remote 
part of the system. Thus in this case—had the patient at first taken 
eighteen grains in a day it would have produced terrible effects on the 
stomach, indicated by the throes of outraged sensibility and would not 
have injured the skin ; but taken gradually, it secretly infused itself into 
the system, producing very different but perhaps more destructive con- 
sequences. Just so it may be, just so it must be with all poisons. A 
poison is a poison, and our habits cannot alter the constitutional rela- 
tion established between it and the vital principle. Thus a person may 
be in the habit of taking large quantities of strong coffee or tea every 
day,—quantities such as if given to one who never tasted or smelt the 
poison, would produce all the effects which arsenic or Prussic acid can 
produce ; but because the dear beverage does not produce the same ef 
fects upon him, therefore it does not hurt him! Let all such read this 
case and reflect upon it seriously. Here was a man taking daily eigh- 
teen grains—in a year a pound and a quarter of lunar caustic! and he 
would have told any one who should remonstrate with him that it was 

for him—nay, that the doctor prescribed it, and that it had cur- 
ed the epilepsy! But look at the consequences, remote indeed, but 
sure and melancholly. So it must be with all poisons, until the nature 
of things ischanged. True, the effect comes in different forms. Let 
the parent give the coffee and tea, which he drinks every morning of 
evening, to his child, which has never sipped from the dilluted con- 
tents of his saucer, nor inhaled the fumes of the pot, nor drunk in the 
lurking poison from its mother’s breast, and revolting nature, by spasms, 
convulsions and agonies will declare unequivocally that it is poison. 
But let him not flatter himself, because he experiences none of these 
effects, that he is hardened to it, in such a sense as not to suffer from 
its use. Sooner or later the punishment must come. Headache, de- 
cayed teeth, weak eyes ; liability to colics, cholera morbus and dyssen- 
tery ; affection of the liver, kidneys, bladder, lungs ; rheumatism, gout, 
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palsy, apoplexy—some one or more of these or of the other innumer- 


able forms of pain and disease may be, must be the penalty ; hurrying 
the mistaken sufferer on to a suffering, premature old age, and burying 
him in an untimely grave. Let none flatter themselves with a hope of 
exemption, because the penalty is deferred. It must come. As sure 
as God is faithful, no one of His laws can be violated with impunity. 

We cannot be too cautious about meddling. with poisons. If we 
could calculate the amount of suffering endured by the community 
and the number of years taken from the aggregate of human life by 
the practice of dabbling with medicines, we should be startled at the 
terrible truth. ‘Total abstinence” is the only perfectly safe principle. 
If we must use them, let us take them only at the hands of scientific, 
conscientious physicians. All medicine, let us remember, isa choice of 
evils ; and the necessity for its use is always—ignorantly it may be— 
yet truly always——of our own making. How should this induce to ex- 
tremé watchfulness over our voluntary habits, that there may never be 
the necessity for removing one evil by causing another. Banish, then, 
medicine chests, pill boxes, spice boxes, salwratus bottles, acids and 
soda—the whole family ; be true to good mother nature and nature 
will be true to her obedient children. 

Since writing the above, I have read an article in the newspapers 
entitled, “Mania for physic,” which affords additional illustration of 
some of the preceding remarks. The source from which the facts in 
the case are derived is not mentioned ; but it is stated that “incredible 
as they seem, they are attested by the declarations of many medical 
gentlemen.” The person of whom these facts are related, a lady by 
the name of Jones, died recently at Leicester, England. 

“About twenty years ago she was attended by a medical gentleman, who found that a 
slight dose of calomel had no effect upon her, and he gradually increased the dose till he 
reached ten grains, when he was afraid to proceed further. He told her his fears; she 
= him to give her a stronger dose, but he declined. “Very well,” said she, and on 

i oe a herself a pair of scales, and increased the dose herself. From 
e continued to take calomel, gradually increasing the quantity, until she acquired 
the wonderful power of swallowing immense doses without injury. Through. mistake 
on one occasion, about two years ago, she took 110 grains tartar emetic, which made her 
very unwell, but she recovered from its effects in the course of a few days. A surgeon 
who heard of her exploits, but was incredulous, paid her a visit two or three years ago 
and said, ‘Mrs Jones I have heard that you have taken as much as 75 grains of calomel 
in one day: is it true?” “75 grains,” she exclaimed—“why; Sir, I’ve got to 90!” 

The surgeon had some further conversation with her, and departed with the im 
ion that she was a monomaniac—rational on all other subjects but medicine, which she 
took in unnecessarily large quantities. She afterwards continued to increase the dose, 
until one day, she took 124 grains of calomel, and on the same day she took 60 grains 
of jalap ; for she did not confine herself to the former drug. Indeed, she took Epsom salts in 
such enormous doses, that she purchased that medicine by three and four pounds at a time 
and drank it in solution by basins full! Such was her appetite for these delicacies, that 
she spent more money in physic than in food during the last twenty years ; 
she arrived at thé power of taking with impunity 124 grains of calomel, she must have 
rendered the coats of her stomach completely insensible to its action !! !’” 

It is a peculiarity of this case that the individual could take immense 
doses of different poisons without suffering their usual effects. This 
can be accounted for, we imagine, only upon the supposition that any 
poison may destroy the sensibility of the coats of the stomach, so that 


it shall not feel the effect, not only of that poison, but of all others. 
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The same general remarks will apply to this case, as to the lunar 
caustic case. It is to be regretted that the physiological and patho. 
logical phenomena of the case are not more fully exhibited in the ac. 
count, for it is impossible that such immense doses of poison should 
not have produced some marked effect upon the system. 

This case suggests one remark in addition to the above; viz. the 
facility with which an appetite may be formed for those substances 
which are most revolting to pure nature. Just think of a person sip- 
ping down calomel and jalap as a lady sips her ice cream, and pouring 
down Epsom salts with as keena relish asa gentleman pours down his 
Champaigne! We may learn from this case, that it is a poor reason 
to give for the use of an article of food or drink that we love it, (we 
mean that it is a poor reason if it is the only one we can give ;) and 
we ought also to learn to be extremely cautious about dabbling with 
any poisonous substances. This frequent tasting or chewing such ar- 
ticles, may, before we are aware of it, create an artificial appetite which 
will bring us into a most galling bondage. _ A GLeaner 





THE WINE QUESTION. 


“I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until I drink it 
new with youin my Father’s kingdom.” —Matt. 26: 29. 


Some of our readers have been disturbed by that portion of the ar- 
ticle on Thirst in our 10th No. which relates to the use of intoxicating 
liquor or fermented wine at the communion table. When we consid- 
er the nature and condition of man in the present state of things, we 
are not surprised that many are startled and that even conscientious 
— are excited by the sentiments advanced in the article we 

ave named: but when with our eyes open to the light of truth we 
contemplate things as they really are, we are amazed that the Christ- 
ian world has so long slumbered in darkness over this important quest- 
ion, and without the consciousness of sin, contributed greatly to perpet- 
uate for centuries, the dreadful evils of intemperance, by retaining the 
“drunkard’s drink” in her sacred services. How far the Righteous 
Judge hath hitherto winked at this sin of ignorance, it is not for us to 
decide. - But we are bold to declare, that now God commandeth all . 
men every where, to repent, and to sanctify themselves as individuals 
and as the church of Christ, from so shocking an abomination. We 
have neither the time nor the disposition at present, to enter into an 
extended discussion of this subject. Nor do we think it will at any 
time be necessary for us to do so in the columns of this Journal, since 
the whole subject has been so thoroughly investigated and all object- 
ions so fully, and we think, satisfactorily, answered by Mr Graham in 
his lectures on the authority of the Bible for flesh eating and wine 
drinking, which lectures we trust, will ere long be given to the pub- 
lic in a printed form. 

It is only our wish to say in this place, te those conscientious Christ 
ians, who feel some scruples in regard to the use of wine and yet en- 
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tertain the idea that the scriptures make it obligatory on them to re- 
fain it in the communion service, that they may easily adhere to the 
jetter as well as the spirit of the scriptures, and still avoid the abom- 
jnation of which we speak. They may drink the “fruit of the vine” 
as the memorial of the blood of Christ without polluting their lips and 
defiling the living temples of the Holy Spirit with the “drunkard’s 
drink,” ——with intoxicating liquor,—with fermented wine. 

Every correctly informed mind knows perfectly well that the new, 
recent, unchanged fruit of the vine which our Savior said he would 
drink with his true followers in the kingdom or reign of heaven, is lit- 
erally the recently expressed or unfermented juice of the grape. At- 
tempts have been made to import the unfermented juice of the grape 
for the sacramental use of the church, but have proved unsuccessful, 
because the grape juice cannot be preserved in an unfermented state, 
a sufficient length of time to answer the desired purpose: and there- 
fore the project seems to have been given up, very generally, as im- 

racticable. But we think the friends of temperance and holiness have 
fen too easily discouraged, for we can assure them that the thing is 
perfectly practicable, and even easy in three ways. 

1. Itis perfectly easy to import or to raise in our own country 
grapes enough for our use, from which we can express the juice a short 
time before it is wanted for sacramental purposes. ’ 

2. Itis perfectly easy to import or to manufacture in our own 
country a thick jelly from the grape juice, such as the ancients used to 
manufacture and call inspissated wine ; and which may be kept in jars 
the year around or any length of time without fermentation, and when 
itis wanted for use reduce it with hot water and let it become cold 
and it will be as fine as the recently expressed juice. This jelly care- 
fully prepared and done up in jars may be carried to every part of christ- 
endom, with as much ease as fermented wine can, and by being kept 
in cool cellars or vaults will be perfectly secure from fermentation. 

3. The watery part of the grape juice may be still farther evapo- 
rated by heat so as to produce sugar, and this sugar may be carried 
throughout the world, and when the church wants the fruit of the vine 
for her sacred drink, she has only to take a portion of it and add to it 
as much pure water as has been evaporated from it, and she has all 
that the letter and all that the spirit of the scriptures require as to the 
kind of liquid used in communion service. Who can doubt this? And 
if this be true, who can be willing to retain the “drunkard’s drink” ‘as 
the sacred memorial of the blood of Christ? What, know ye not 
brethren that no reformed drunkard in the world can come to your com- 
munion table but at the imminent hazard of awakening anew the 
drunkard’s appetite, and thus making your sacred service the occasion 
of his temporal and eternal ruin? We conjure you therefore by the 
spirit of christian holiness and christian love, to think of these things. 

The first free Congregational Church in Boston, and we believe sev- 
eral others in the United States have banished fermented wine from 
their communion table without any difficulty, and substituted the un- 
fermented juice of the grape, either by procurimg grapes or the grape 
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jelly, as we have stated. And if the churches generally will come 
to their duty on this momentous subject, Messrs Pomeroy & Bull ip 
New York will furnish them with abundance of the best of grape jelly 
or sugar nicely prepared and put up for their use. 

There is therefore no longer any valid excuse for retaining intoxi- 
cating liquor at the communion tables: and the church may be assured 
that so long as she does retain it there, the cause of temperance never 
an triumph, and pure and undefiled religion never can be unspotted 
from the world. ' 





———_———__ 


LEMON SYRUP. 


As the season has now come when the thousand preparations for 
summer drinks are brought out, a word of caution respecting some 
of them may not be amiss. Probably there is no one class more gen- 
erally used than that into which lemon juice or lemon syrup enters in 
some form or other—lemonade, soda, ice-cream, &c. The two first 
of these, when properly prepared, are, perhaps, as unexceptionable as 
any of the drinks in common use, except pure water ; but even these, 
in their best state, ought never to be taken by persons in health, es- 
pecially by vegetable eaters, when pure water can be obtained. We 
say especially by vegetable eaters ; for the acids they contain undoubt- 
edly injure a vegetable eater’s stomach much more than they will a 
flesh eater’s The Alkali which predominates in animal food neutral- 
izes these acids, and thus the mischief they produce is not so great as 
when the diet is vegetable and destitute of the alkaline properties of 
flesh, fish or milk. We donot admit that these drinks are absolutely 
healthy to the flesh eater; he would undoubtedly be better without 
them ; but let not the vegetable eater indulge in the use of them be- 
cause he sees the flesh eater use them and escape with apparent impu- 
nity. He has transgressed a law of his constitution by introducing an 
article which contains too much alkaline property ; the penalty of that 
transgression he must endure; and perhaps in some cases it may be 
better to introduce an acid into the stomach ; but it is setting one fire 
to stop another; and the conflict between the two opposing chemical 
agents must wear out the system which is the theatre for the combat 
between these two antagonist forces. 

But our object at this time is to caution our readers against the use 
of that vile compound “Lemon Syrup.” Few, probably, are aware of 
the abominations which they swallow in theshape of these fashionable 
drinks. The truth is, that the moment we forsake the only drink 
which God has made for us, distilled pure from the unpolluted heavens 
or gushing up from our good mother earth, and resort to the inventions 
of man, we subject ourselves at once to all the impositions which the 
ignorance or the cupidity or the depravity of man can invent. Thus, 
in regard to lemon syrup, a highly respectable apothecary informed us 
a few days since, that immense quantities of lemon syrup are manu- 
factared in New York, in which there is not a drop of the juice of the 
lemon. The very poorest of sugar house molasses is taken and recti- 
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and the due amount of acidity is procured by putting into it 
muriatic acid, and this precious compound is palmed off upon a. gulli- 
ble public as the real simon-pure lemon syrup. Let us think of that, 
when we take these cooling drinks—they contain one of the most 
deadly poisons known. The vegetable acid of the lemon is bad enough ; 
put a mineral acid as powerful as.muriatic makes a compound too vil- 
jainous to enter a human stomach.—And yet, hogsheads of this same 
stuff will be drunk this summer, principally because it is cheaper. 
What a miserable, mistaken economy!) In conversation with the 
apothecary above mentioned, he shewed us a bottle of English syrup. 
made, he said undoubtedly, from the lemon alone. Do you use it, 
we asked him, in your soda? ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I can’t afford it—my 
customers will not pay forit.’ There is the melancholy truth. People 
would rather be poisoned at fourpence ha’ penny a glass than take a 
healthy drink at ninepence a glass. It must surely be true, that 


_ The pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 








HIGH LIVING AND MEAN THINKING. 


How much nicer people are in their persons than in their minds. How 
anxious are they to wear the appearance of wealth and taste in the 

ings of outward show, while their intellects are poverty and meanness. 
See one of the apes of fashion, with his coxcombries and ostentation of 
luxury. His clothes must be made by the best tailor, his horse must be 
of the best blood, his wines of the finest flavor, his cookery of the bigh- 
est zest ; but his reading is of the poorest frivolities, or of the lowest and 
most despicable vulgarity. In the enjoyment of the animal sense he is 
an epicure ; but a pigis a clean feeder, compared with his mind, and a 
pig would eat good and bad, sweet and foul alike, but his mind has no 
taste except for the most worthless garbage. The pig has no discrimina- 
tion and a great appetite; the mind which we describe has not the apology 
of voracity ; it is satisfied with but little, but that must be of the worst 
sort, and every thing of a better quality is rejected by it with disgust. 

Ifwe could see men’s minds as we see their bodies, what a spectacle 
of nakedness, destitution, deformities and disease it would be! What 
hideous dwarfs and cripples! What dirty and revolting craving, and all 
these in connexion with the most exquisite care and pampering of the 
body. If many a conceited coxcomb could see his own mind, he could 
see a thing the meanest object the world can present. It is not with 
beggary in its most degraded state, that it is to be compared, for the 
beggar has wants, is dissatisfied with his state, has wishes for enjoy- 
ment above his lot, but the pauper of intellect is content with his pov- 
erty; it is his choice to feed on carrion, he can relish nothing else ; he 
has no desire beyond his filthy fare. Yet he flatters himself that he is a 
superior being, he takes to himself the merit of his tailor, his wine mer- 
chant, his coach maker, his upholsterer and his cook ; but if the thing 
were turned inside out, if that concealed, nasty corner, his mind, were 
exposed to view, how degrading would be the exhibition !— Tait’s Ed- 
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